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PHRASEOLOGY OF THE RAIL 
Lanovacg, like everything else in nature, is mutable, 


| expansive, progressive. In our own country, for ex- 


| ample, every new object of discovery, every new inven- 


_ tion or historical incident, furnishes us with additional 
' words and phrases, and these not merely for a descrip- 


tion of the objects themselves, but metaphorically for 
the expression of ideas and actions the most remote and 
dissimilar. Thus, at one time people were amazed or 
_ astonished, now they are ‘ electrified ;’ then an oft- 
repeated saying was hackneyed, now it is ‘ stereotyped;’ 


| once two concerns were thrown into one, or combined, 


| now they are ‘amalgamated.’ Such adoptions are not 


unfrequently made with the happiest effect, and though 


| at first simply colloquial, by and by pass as established 


phraseologies in our language. Among recent inven- 
tions, ‘the rail’ has been peculiarly prolific of collo- 
quialisms, many of which are so pat and appropriate, 
_ that they are not unlikely in time to arrive at a classical 


|| distinction. 


Among the earliest gifts of the rail to our language 

' was the phrase ‘ railway speed.’ Formerly, a fervid 
poet might have sung of the swiftness of the eagle or 

_ the fleetness of the roe, but now-a-days the locomotive 


_ is paramount, and nothing but railway speed will satisfy 
| as the standard of celerity. Should you drive rapidly 


_ along the turnpike, you don’t now go at mail-coach 
pace, but at railway speed ; should you bustle down the 
street to be in time for post or for dinner, railway speed 
is the measure of your progress; or should an impatient 
friend wait your return, you don’t now promise to be 
with him in a twinkling, or even in no-time, but at 
railway speed, ‘’pon the honour of a gentleman.’ Mo- 
rally or physically, it is all the same: a man goes at 


_| railway speed to destruction as well as to dinner; and 
| he may be said to go by ‘the swift train,’ if he leads 


what our grandmothers very delicately but significantly 
termed a fast life. As with our ordinary, so with 
our extraordinary notions of rapidity: ‘as swift as 


| lightning,’ or ‘as quick as thought,’ will in a few years 
| be old-fashioned sobrieties, struggling hard to keep 


ground with the comparisons drawn from the electric 
telegraph, which, to borrow an Americanism, can indi- 
cate one’s thoughts before he is aware of them! 

In order to produce the speed, however, it is necessary 


|| to get up the steam, and this same ‘getting up the 


| steam’ is already a well-used metaphor. If Young 
_ England endeavours to create a little excitement on 
any topic, he is a-getting up the steam; bubble com- 
panies get up the steam by puffing and exaggeration ; 
in public estimation, Exeter Hall is but a huge boiler, 
hissing and sputtering for the same purpose; in fact, 
nothing ean be done now-a-days, either in politics or 
in religion, in buying or in selling, without the essential 


preliminary of getting up the steam. Nay, we find the 
phraseology in current application to cases the most 
opposite and unlikely. Formerly, an invalid repaired to 
bathing quarters to recruit, now he goes to get up the 
steam of his constitution; in our academical days, 
candidates for honours used to grind, now they get up 
the steam; even that emaciated wretch crossing the 
threshold of the gin-shop, repairs thither on the plea 
that he feels horribly flat, and must have up the steam. 
But as steam has to be got up, so it may be let down— 
a saddening reversal no doubt, but yet preferable to its 
being ‘ shut off’ altogether. The young scapegrace, to 
whose extravagant expenditure a father refuses further 
contributions, complains that the old boy his governor 
has shut off the steam; the bankrupt, instead of stop- 
ping payment, now-a-days simply shuts off the steam ; 
the weary labourer, who has thrown the cares of a week 
behind him, does the same; in fact, cessation of any 
kind is so eloquently expressed by the phrase, that it 
shall not surprise us if the old-fashioned ‘ died here’ be 
shortly abandoned, and it be announced of Mr So-and- 
so that death shut off his steam at such an hour and 
at such a station of his down trip. 

But at whatever speed we may go, however much 
steam we may put on, or let off, it is of essential im- 
portance that we ‘keep the rail.’ Old moralists tell us 
to keep the straight way—to hold on in the right path 
of honour and duty ; modern ones will soon, in all pro- 
bability, drop these metaphors, and advise us to keep the 
rail. As it is neither very safe nor very reputable to 
forsake the right path, soit betokens danger and neglect 
to get off the rail. To be sure one may be thrown 
harmlessly against some mud-bank, and escape with a 
few stains and bruises; but ten to one he is dashed 
against this parapet, or pitched headlong over that pre- 
cipice, to the manglement of his limbs, or even to his 
entire destruction. Thus, ‘off the rail’ as delicately 
announces the condition of the friend addicted to some 
trivial unsteadiness, as it broadly proclaims the position 
of the profligate of whom there is no hope; it is equally 
applicable to an illogical argument and an aberration of 
mind, to a slip of the memory and to a positive disre- 
gard of the truth. In this world of mutability, however, 
it is sometimes necessary to forsake the beaten track, 
or, in the phraseology of the rail, to ‘shift the switches,’ 
and put on to another line. Formerly, when a friend 
rode his hobby, it was somewhat of an ungracious task 
bluntly to ‘dismount’ him; now-a-days, all that you 
have to do with a bore is to ‘shift the switches; and so 
imperceptible is the agency, that he is off on another 
route before he is aware of it. Should conversation in 
company become monotonous, should it at any time be 
verging on the offensive, you have merely to shift the 
switches, and send it off in a happier direction. Should 
you find yourself or friends proceeding in any course in 
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Fisk of mishape and collisions, shift the first ewi 


our pace, old song, 

* gang hooly and fairly.’ To this end we don’t now ‘ put 
on the drag;’ the rail spurns all such old-fashioned 
appliances, and ‘lets down the brake.’ And 

this letting down the A very delicate 


mode of moderating a career of any our fast liver 
feels the slightest imaginable premonitory symptom of 
then straightway he and lets down 


the brake; your dashing aristocrat finds his estate 
a little more rapidly towards the omy Mee than 
desirable, and forthwith lets down the e by break- 
his stud, kennel, and establishment, and becoming 
for a few years on the cotitinent. And so it is 
with 


John Bull, we believe, 


have attempted any 
offensive alike 


8 


e them; your second class—a little harder in 


ird class, in which one shares, in common with some 
m or two, the luxury of a deal seat; and lastly, your 
th class, where seat and covering are alike denied, 
and where men, women, and children are ed like 
the cattle which follow on the trucks d. These 


the recreation of the, worki -classes—in other words, 

for classes three and four of rail Mr Do’em opens 

an academy for sons only, meaning thereby 
e 


class one; and church, in her charity, sets aside a 
few rough dingy s for the use of class four; as if, for- 
sooth, calico not worship with silk, or moleskin 


with ‘ superfine invisible.’ These artificial and absurd 


ever, less offensive, nay, positively amusing, a) 
of the distinction. Thus the public has its 
authors, just as at Lloyd’s they have their first-class 
vessels: the mechanic talks of a first-class wife, as well 
as of a first-class tool; and we have even heard a friend 
go so far as to speak of a fourth-class sermon. 


Our w Dearing 18 mind 


be sure, but still snug and clean ; your like 


y we not shortly expect that union and alliance will 


and ‘junction’ reign supreme? 
In junction ‘line’ of life will variously 
gone over. To some it may present , to others the 


easy, 
most difficult ‘curves and gradients.’ But whether the 
gradients be one in ten, or one in ten thousand, the line 
must be travelled pa Tn and whatever difficulties and 
interruptions may way, the ‘ general terminus 
will in time be reached by us all. 


A GREEK MONK’S TALE. 


DeicHtrvt as the twilight of a summer’s day alwa: 
is with us, it is i pared with sunset in 
East. There, where sun rolls the livelong day 
through a burning sea of light, it is only when at last 
he disappears that the first sensation of relief from 
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| 
| || 
| aid kingdom joined kingdom offensively and defensively, 
union became antiquated, and ‘alliance’ was a we 
fashion ; and now, when the rail is on the ascendan \} 
| own place; but circimstances: may occasionally ren- | m i 
der it necessary to keep the old track, and simply to 1} 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| | applies the brake to the course of a foolish son; the hus- 
band to that of an extravagant wife; and the slightest | the intense and oppressive heat is experienced; for 
whisper of the word will often stop the volubility of the | scarce has he sunk, when there rises up a soft cool | 
snl moe than’ youll breeze, which seems to breathe fresh life into the weary 
the most solemn remonsttarice. children of men. This evening breeze is named the 
Though the word ‘class’ has been in use from time |‘Imbat’ and never was its reviving influence more 
felt than by a party of travellers who, not 
public had a full practical comprehension of its import Ene ae might have been seen toiling one evening | 
till the invention of the rail — 98 | along a rocky mountain path in Albania. An Englis | 
| knew something about higher, middle, and lower classes; | gentleman and his Sondhien mounted on the strong 
| |_| further subdivision would have | sure-footed horses of the country, rode on in front, 
i guided by a black-eyed Albanian age who leapt from 
rock to rock like a chamois. ‘o well-armed Greek 
| servants followed, and an Italian cook, immersed among 
i the pots and pans which shared with him a somewhat 
H unsteady seat on the back of the baggage mule, brought 
@ up the rear. The scene through which they were pass- i] 
i ing was very beautiful, for the rocky path was in truth 1 
i a passage, of which the walls were thick bushes of i} 
myrtle and oleander, and over their heads rose hill on | 
} hill, clothed in variegated wood, that grew in rich luxu- -{] 
| riance. Beneath their feet lay a wide shadowless plain, 4 
ih sweeping down to the sea, still bright with the lingering i 
ranbeams, and ite monotony relieved by a dark grove i 
too in the | of pines the distance. outward landscape | 
ordinary rs per fourth-class t only a pleasing lifeless picture to the eye; 
cloths, the grocer his fourth-class teas ; this park is only tie Alle bad a spirit, ten, the | 
! mories of the past, that gave to every rock and stone a 
} 
| | 
the 
distinctions are certainly not to be wholly attributed to 
| the rail; but the rail has done, and is doing, much to dis- 
| seminate and perpetuate the principle. There are, how- ding, which, with its vineyards ga- 1 
its little chapel of the true Byzan- | 
| rmed the only sign of human habi- 
| . The travellers paused at the 
gh stone that led into a court, 
rendered cool and pleasant by the shade of a huge pla- 
tanus, and the murmur of the water in a beautifully- 
sculptured fountain, far wore ancient than the convent 
} fireside, beholds in his wife ‘a sweet little craft;’ and| The clatter of the horses’ hoofs quickly attracted the } 
why may not men in general, considering themselves | attention of the simple inmates, in whose quiet mono- 
as the, locomotives of the domestic train the | tonoug lives the smallest incident was an event. One 
ladies as their ‘ snug little tenders?’ And here’ hatige by one they came hurrying to the door ‘from different 
a tale somewhat consolatory to the fair ; 4 uarters: few in tumbérs (for the monasteries in 
as tenders are indispensable to locomotives, are they not: altogether intetdieted, far 
to the ‘lords ;’ only remembering that, in well-appointed | suppressed, that the. members of the various brother- 
hoods are now allowed to die out, and none are permitted 
And this matter brings us to another style.of phra- A Ving 
seol which in all likelihood will soon become the group, as pe dey ee beneath gateway in their | 
or 
an at ‘was fine-look- 
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old man, his silver beard and flowing white h ‘Yes, he answered, ‘and I am rich indeed! 
teloved to advantage by his black cap and han wants are few, my wishes fewer, and my cocoate 


dark robe; his countenance was very mild and benevo- 
lent, and seemed really stamped with that peace which 
monastic life is said by its advocates to im The 
igoumenos welcomed the Englishman with the greatest 
cordiality, saying that this hour in which he first beheld 


him should henceforward be named ‘the good;’ and [b 


he gave a fervent blessing to the Greek servants, who 
pressed forward to kiss his hands. One of them, who 


| that he would willingly receive them all, the servants, 


the horses, the mule; but—here he paused, and there 


_ seemed to be a great struggle between his sense of du 


and his hospitality—‘ but not the lady!’ The Gree 
ventured to expostulate; but he shook his head very 


decidedly, and all the monks behind him shook theirs 


in — The dismayed at the 
prospect of dragging his weary daughter yet ten miles, 
which was the distance of the nearest village. She 
herself, however, thought she could perceive on the old 
man’s face much of that happy nm which be- 
tokens loving-kindness to all ’s children, She 


urged her tired horse towards him, and stooping down, | gard 


said in his own language, ‘Good father, I have ridden 
many miles to-day, and I am very tired.’ These few 
er uttered by a stranger ina which always 
has a singular effect on a Greek, were quite enough to 
move this kind-hearted old man. He turned hastily to 
the monks, who had not heard the appeal, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Children, she has ridden many miles, and she 
is very weary ;’ then, without waiting for their ro- 
bation, he lifted her gently from her horse, and the 
brethren, catching somewhat of the kindly spirit which 
animated him, flew to open the gate, and assist the other 
travellers in dismounting. The superior led his guest 


which conducted, 
ormitories of the monks; 
his own room at their 

, he introduced them to 


the igoumenos said, to the 
but it was his ine 


i 


;| and he looked wu 


with God and man. But Heaven forbid, my child, that 
ever you should come to this knowledge by lessons 
itter as those which had the teaching of my soul, 
pass to the calm I now enjoy by a struggle so 

As the man e, as it 
shadow over his thie} his lips contracted 
with that mournful expres- 
sion which su the place of tears in the 
strong man. His guest took his hand gently, and said, 
‘You have suffered much, my father; te 
pore that I may learn from it the lessons it 
taught you.’ 

‘ Daughter, you are right,’ he answered; ‘to what 
end are the aged left to cumber this earth, except it be 
to teach the young, ere they sow the seeds of sin and 
folly themselves, what bitter fruits are to be reaped 
together into the fresh morning 

ey went out ito air, 
scented with the myrtle and the orange flowers in the 
len, and sat down on the rougli stone seat beneath 
the gateway. There, with the clear rivulet murmuring 
at her feet, and the bright mountain landscape spread 
out before her, the English lady listened to the story of 
the old igoumenos, 

‘ Daughter, these gray hairs and these withered hands 
have already told Pie that I am very old. The season 
of my earliest youth was whilst yet this, my dear 
country, was in the hands of our Moslem tyrants, and 
her children were ignominious slaves; ere there was 
even an indication of her sudden and glorious awaking 
from that lethargy which held her so long in a hate- 
ful submission. My father was a man comparatively 


dire 
were, a 


wealthy, for he several vineyards, and a house 
and garden, in the village of Minidi.’ 
‘What! the village of the renegades?’ asked the 


listener. 
‘The same; and you do well to call it the village of the 
renegades, for such the inhabitants were indeed, when 
later, in the noble s le for independence, they could 
Lic Begun to side with the tyrants. You will hear, 
we ild, how this treachery influenced my fate. Mean- 
while we dwelt, my father and mother, with their nu- 
merous children, in their humble home, uncheered by 


* Assuredly it is a bitter thing to be a slave; it isa 
bitter thing to yield to the oppressors the fruits of the 
honest labour, so cheerfully performed in the hope that 
the toil may profit some dear child, or faithful wife, or 
aged mother; but, daughter, there are joys freely given 
us by our Creator which the impotent cruelty of man 
can never altogether destroy. It cannot sap the springs 
whose sources are in our own selves, and whilst one 
kindly tie of earth subsists for us, we are not ‘ort- 
less. Yes, we were slaves; but our shackled arms 
would still twine round the forms we loved; and where 
was the father that remembered his neck was bowed 
beneath a foreign yoke, when the little hands of his 
innocent child were around it? Or where the 
mother that could to weep a country, 
t came wii our happy home (for happy you 
see it was, tho bi We were bondsmen) a foe whose 
deadly power, to it was far more terrible than that 
of fiercest Moslem. It chancel, one summier, that in- 
stead of the long-continued drought which, as you 
know, ever attends our great heat, there was much 
rain, and continual showers freshened the air around 
all at the change, little 

ose ws were instilling poison into 
ground. These unnatural rains engendered deadly 
vapours, and they again breathed forth a pestilence 


} all supplied. aughter, when you have lived as long 
as I, you will know that there is but one good thing to 
1 be desired upon this earth, and that is to be at peace 
| 
| 
| = cum request a 
| night’s lodging, and the old man answered instantly 
that the stranger would be as a light in his dwelling 
| 
| 
4 
through the open court into the monastery, with steps 
far more feeble than those of the tired strangers he was 
tending so carefully. In the interior of the convent 
were a number of long, low 
d 
what he rightly called his humble apartment. It was 
neat and clean, and abundantly decorated with strange 
| old engravings of the saints; but the furniture was very 
| seanty, consisting only of a table covered with books of 
| devotion and a Bible (all very ancient. seemingly), a 
| few chairs, and a broad wooden bench placed against 
the wall, having at one end of it a carpet and a small 
| cushion stuffed with straw. ‘ This is the only couch 
| I have to oe yam my daughter,’ said the igou- 
menos with a gentle smile; ‘ but may you never know 
a sleep less tranquil than that which I nightly enjoy 
when stretched on it!’ He remained with his guests 
till Hl had seen their supper brought in, consisting of 
| from his own vineyard, and the coarse 
| country; but he refused to partake 
this simple fare, and left them with : 
their good repose and pleasant dreams. . 
on this wooden 
the likelihood of his 
fatigues, and the deep 
insured their repose. At break of 
prepare for the departure of the 
} the younger traveller, still 
| thrown herself once more 
igoumenos entered. He gave her 
then, begging her to “e her 
under the pillow where had 
. dollars, containing, perhaps ten 
pounds of Having, taken gut,a small 
test the all night 
t i, since J let you 
with my whole fortune under your, pillow,’ 
Your whole fortune?’ she said in surprise, 
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till at last none were left but myself, the eldest, and m 
infant sister, the youngest of the family; and on 
the fatal sickness had fallen; the shadow of death seemed 
to my mother already dark upon us. One night, in her 
extremity of misery, when my little sister breathed 
faintly, and I, more strong, was in my agony, she went 
to the church, where the ever-burning lamp seems the 
emblem of hopes that cannot fade away; and there she 
vowed a solemn vow, that if yet, even yet, we might be 
itted to recover, she would dedicate me, her first- 
46 the of tho Her 
words were not destined to be as seed sown on the 
winds. We both speedily recovered, and then my mother 
told me that she had thus disposed of my existence. I 
had no choice; I could not struggle or resist. The vow 
was vowed, but it was a bitter trial to me. My father, 
who had ever felt deeply the oppression of his fallen 
country, and longed to see it liberated, had, in my early 
youth, inspired me with his own sentiments; only I 
‘was more eager to rush into strife, in order to effect the 

j All this was over now; such fiery dreamings 
were forbidden to one who was not only to be a priest, 
but a monk; and I, poor weak being, thought not then 
how much more glorious was the combat with evil in 
which I was to be engaged as a servant of the cross. 
I received my education at a neighbouring monastery, 
but I still remained at home, assisting the village priest 
in his duties. 

*My mother did not long survive our misfortunes; 
her heart was torn asunder between her dead and 
her living children, and she longed to be at rest with 
them even while she smiled on us. She haunted 
their graves like a phantom, till at last they drew her 
down to them, and we laid her to sleep by their side. 
There remained now in our once cheerful home only 
my father, becoming daily more feeble and wasted, for 
he was very aged, and my little sister Photini. They 
had done well to name her Photini—(the Light of Day); 
for she was indeed the light of that old man’s declining 

av sunbeam in our dwelling. A sweeter, 

ier child never welcomed the morning sun with 
songs of praise, or knelt at the vesper hour, to breathe 
out her guileless prayer. She grew up pure and inno- 
cent, as seldom, on this earth, it is given to human 
beings to be; for ‘we lived at some distance from the 
village; and held little communication with its inha- 
bitants. And [ loved to watch over her, that, like a 
fair untainted lily, shaded from the blighting power of 
the sun, she might dwell in her retirement, nor ever a 
contaminating breath from the world without sully the 
brightness of her soul. And now, my daughter, I must 
speak to you of one whose name trembles on my lips— 
my best-loved on this earth, and my bitterest enemy! 
You know that, as a monk, I was debarred earth’s 
sweetest affections; for this cause, perhaps, I was the 
more powerfully constrained to concentrate all that 
my heart could know of tenderness on one dear friend, 
Stavros, the son of the demarque, or governor of Minidi, 
a noble-looking, bold, spirited young man, who had been 
my companion from childhood, and we had bound our- 
es her by that far holier tie than the tie of 
blood-—the union consecrated by the church itself; 
when, before the altar, we swore to be brethren in heart 
and soul, in community of interests and property, in 
truth and faithfulness, till the life of one or both should 
end; and the priest made the sign of the cross over us, 
and blessed us, in token that the vow was registered in 
heaven.* Stavros seemed to love me well and truly ; 
and I placed on this fraternal union my whole hopes of 
happiness on earth. I would 


from any one who said my brother was aught but 
fect. I thought that, if he died, I would die with 
That ever he could change, or could betray me, was a 
thought not to be for a moment admitted into my mind. 
Ah, my child, would that you could learn at least this 
lesson from my early sorrows ; let not the fibres of your 
heart twine themselves round aught that can die or 
change; there is an Unchangeable and an Undying! 

‘In 1821, as you well know, our glorious revolution 
broke out. Our beloved country started into life; strug- 
gling, it is true, but struggling to be free; and her chil- 
dren opened those fountains of their hearts’ best blood, 
whose course they stayed not till she was liberated from 
the hateful yoke. It was then that my native place 
acquired the ignominious title you justly applied to it ; 
it became a village of renegades. The demarque, the 
vile father of Stavros, not only sided with the Turks, 
and induced all the inhabitants to do the same, but he 
offered them Minidi as the head-quarters of their troops, 
whence they might issue forth to carry death and ruin 
amongst our countrymen. Daughter, you may con- 
ceive how bitter were my feelings when I found that 
the brother of my heart, the being I deemed so fault- 
less, took an active part in this base treachery! It was 
as though a heavy cloud had come between me and the 
sun, where, for the first time, a shadow seemed to darken 
the character of him in whose rectitude I had trusted 
with a perfect trust. Yet I believed Stavros when he 
told me he had but to choose between his father’s curse 
and the betrayal of his country; and whilst I mourned 
with him a choice so dire, I loved him the more for the 
tender weakness which I fancied ruled his actions. 

* Shall I ever forget the day when, after a skirmish 
in the neighbourhood, in which our countrymen were 
defeated, the exulting conquerors came thundering into 
the village, their hands yet reeking with the blood of 
our brethren, and were received (oh that I should have 
lived to see it!) with the shouts and acclamations of the 
treacherous renegades? It were assuredly the darkest 
day of my existence, but for one yet blacker, whose 
shadow is upon me even now. My father, my poor 
old father, feeble, and almost sightless with age, who 
throughout a long life had borne the detested yoke in 
very bitterness of soul ; he who had hailed the dawn of 
independence as now he would have rejoiced in the sun’s 
light he was no more to see—think, my daughter, what 
it must have been to him to behold his native village a 
very nest of traitors—a secure resting-place for the 
oppressors of Greece, the murderers of his countrymen ! 


As he heard the noise of their horses’ feet, and the joy- | 


ous tumult of their war music, he started from his seat, 
he wrung his withered hands, he called out in bitter 
accents for one—but one yet true to our lost fatherland, 
who would oppose them, or die in the attempt. Alas, 
alas! we were both true, both he and I, but powerless! 
I tried to soothe him, while the blood boiled in my own 
veins ; but when, mingling with the exulting shouts of 
our enemies, came the cries and groans of the wounded 
prisoners, the old man’s fury rose to madness, and 
seeming for one brief moment to regain his youth and 
strength, he burst from my grasp, and from the cling- 
ing arms of Photini, who would have held him back. 


He rushed from the house; he flung himself amongst _ 


the horsemen; with his weak arms he dealt uncertain 
blows. He fell: they trampled him beneath their feet ; 
but a strong passion was alive in his exhausted frame. 


He rose and uttered curses, which were terrible upon, 


these withered lips; and then they laughed to scorn the 
aged and powerless defender of his country ! 

*I had followed him. In the moment of reaction I 
dragged him away. They would soon have forgotten so 
feeble an enemy; but in that very instant my gentle 
Photini, her long hair floating in the wind, her sweet 
face pale with terror, 
They had never seen so 


which soon laid low both rich and poor, both young | 
and old. On no family in the village did the scourge | 
fall more severely than on ours. My brothers and 
sisters fell around us in their strength and beauty, | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| ! 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
|] 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
* This curious custom ‘fs Geeced present They crowded round her; they would have murdered 
day, us, and seized on her, I knew then that we were lost; 
thers, or women aa sisters, with a bond which is held most sacred. | and not the less that their chief, a fierce and daring _ 
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far off, which was admirably adapted both for conceal- 
ment and defence, and where, as a boy, I had often hid 
in play, and baffled the strictest search. As night came 
on, I could hear, from the wild shouts of revelry, that the 
Turks were carousing in the market-place with their base 
allies. Such of the villagers as remained in the houses 
near, would, I knew, rather aid than oppose our escape. 
The shock of that horrible struggle had been too much 
for my father’s wasted frame. Life was not extinct, 
but there had passed a darkness over his soul which 
was to be removed no more. He had sunk into utter 
imbecility, and looked at me with a vacant smile, when, 
anxious to seize so favourable a moment, I urged him 
to mount the horse I had made ready. The savage 
warriors had inspired my little sh ing Photini 
with a horror which overpowered all other thoughts; 
she buried herself in my arms, and half-shrieked out 
her prayer that in mercy I would save her from them. 
Oh miserable, miserable man!—that for her these 
arms should have been powerless at the last!’ The old 
stopped, half-choked with his emotion; and the 
istener would have begged him to desist so painful a 
narrative, but he said, ‘ No, daughter, you have heard 
thus far; you must learn how, through the fire of tribu- 
lation, I was brought to this peace at last. I placed my 
father and sister, both so helpless, twined in each other’s 
arms, on my horse. I walked by their side; and so we 
took our desolate way through the dark night. We 
escaped unmolested, if not unobserved, just as I had 
and in safety reached the cave. It had been 
constructed in some ancient time for the very purpose 
of concealment ;_ and those who did not know the secret 
of the entrance, could not discover it, though they 
— quite close. I turned the horse loose, and saw 
gallop in wild freedom far over the plains, and then 
puis the dreary hours with those whom 
I would have died to comfort or console, crouching 
together on the cold earth, sad and silent. Ah, 
daughter, it was a piteous sight on which I looked 
that morning by the first rays of the sun. Often does 
the remembrance of it come between me and the light, 


i 


bringing on old age in a night of time! Oh, 
shuddered when I thought on the evil passions that 
were now in arms against both 
For when did a Turk ever forego his revenge ? 
*In my terror for their safety, I had not thought of 
bringing with us the means of subsistence, and my heart 
died within me when I thought that I must leave them 


he swore to track us out, though , our- 
selves in the heart of the earth. I returned to these 


the first dawn of light, whilst the villagers were all 
asleep; and at the door of my own house, as though he 
had known by instinct I was coming, was my well- 
belo. .d brother, my Stavros. He fiew to meet me; and 
in his warm embrace I experienced the first moment 
of joy I had known for long; little dreaming, alas! 
black a traitor I was holding to my heart. He told 
as the other had done, that our danger was most 


E 
=} 


he prayed me earnestly, for the sake of those 
my life was precious, to tell him the place of 
retreat, that he might himself supply our necessi 
For a moment I hesitated. There seemed to pass 
my eyes a warning vision of that mournful group. 
Stavros bade me speak, and called me brother! 
told him the secret upon which their all depen: 
left him, with the promise that he was to bring 
and even to take measures for insuring our removal to 
a somewhat less miserable place of refuge. It was early 
morning when I parted 


throughout that whole long day. The sun had just set, 
and I sat watching my father, who had fallen asleep 
with his head on my sister’s shoulder, when suddenly 
there came, on the hitherto unbroken silence, the sound 


the faint light, the livid whiteness that overspread m 

sister’s face, and my own limbs seemed paralysed wi 

an agony of fear. Surely we were discovered! Through 
a crevice in the rock I could look out to ascertain the 
truth; and oh that death had overtaken me ere mine 
eyes were blighted by so cruel a sight! A troop of 
thirty or forty Turks were riding rapidly towards us. 
At their head was the haughty chief, our terrible foe, 
and by his side—oh daughter, daughter! does it not 
make your blood run cold?—rode my brother, my 
Stavros, pointing out our place of refuge, and claiming 
his reward! Yes; even in that hour of agony and horror, 
when I knew that father and sister were lost for ever, it 
was the certainty of his base treachery which made my 
brain reel. They came on—on to the very spot ; they tore 
so well; they dragged them forth with shouts of triump. 
—the old man and the shrieking child! I was as oie 
deprived of reason; I know not what I did. I fluag 
myself upon my father’s body, to shield him from their 
blows. I scarce knew that the daggers pierced my own 
breast. I felt the twining, clinging arms of my Photini 

shriek ; 
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m chief to fight—base traitor 

* And now, hter, comes a period in my ex- 
solely by one dire and fiend-like passion, and this was 
for that very cause now hated with a more 
! 


FEE 
vee 


safety to our home, for that the vengeance and the 
prize alike belonged to him alone! I dragged them to | dear ones full of terrible forebodings; but we dragged on 
the house, the old man now paralysed, and the sweet | a few miserable days, like so many years, undisturbed. 
child fainting in terror; and when I had barricaded the | Again it became mectunury teas chould go forth in 
door, and sat down for one moment’s breathing space, I | quest of food. This time I penetrated into Minidi with 
felt that I would save them or perish ! ws 
* Happily it was evening; the swift coming darkness 
| would favour the last, the only chance that remained to 
| us—that of flight. But how desolate a prospect it was! 
To or of refuge amongst the haunts of men, 
was to into the very jaws of the wolf; for the foe, 
| who was now more dangerous to us than the whole host 
of our enemies, was powerful enough to hunt us out, go 
where we would. I knew of a cave on the hill-side, not 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
1 | ber well how bright the world seemed once more for me 
| | | 
| | 
Vauc al & Tapia pace, WILD the 
| || | of arms and the murmur of voices. I could see, even in 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
an in see them yet again: the old man, his ~ 
white hairs, matted with the blood which flowed from a | then all became night before my eyes, and I felt no . 
slight wound he had received, falling over the face, | more. 
where played that bright unmeaning smile we see on| ‘When I came to myself, I was lying in the house of 
the lips of an unconscious babe; at his feet his sweet ’ 
| | child, my sister, over whom had passed the agony of 
| | 
} | | 
| 
| 
| alone, and return to the village to procure it, where I 
| _ might be detained, and their retreat discovered. I delayed 
|| | going hour after hour; but when at last the miserable 
| man wept child for food, I could endure no 
'| | more, and I was fortunate, before I even entered 
1 | the village, in meeting with a friend, who supplied me 
i! _ with all I required: but he told me that our peril was, | hopes, the thoughts, the feelings of be | former existence - 
{| ee ee had all subsided into one fierce cruel burning— 
i) _ enemy foun we had fa, hia rage no bounds, and | to find, and with my own hands to slay, the brother for 


my blessing, I shudder to, think how I then, for a 


was given 0 


F 
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of Heaven, my bitterest 
him from 


seek for him 


er to the power of evil! I re- 
to life, with this one deadly purpose 
end. I set forth to 
in the sight 


for 
who was 


I had seen the rene- 
with the fugitives who 


A burning fear possessed me that death had 


my vengeance from me. I flew to the 


of the engagement, where the dead and dying had 
left. It was night, a beautiful serene and star-lit 
I 


lil 


scarce knew whether it was light or dark- | than 
was my own soul with eyil thoughts! I 
over that field of carn 


like a wolf seeking 


I ht with horrible eagerness 
in, heedless of the groans 
I heard a moan, faint 


ngth 
and distant: it was his voice, his well-known voice. 


rushed to the spot, and there, prostrate, wounded, 


and still alive, lay Stavros. I flung myself on my knees 
him, met my gam. ised me, 
there passed into his eyes a look of agonized terror, 
such as I hope never to behold again. I drew my 
dagger, but my hands trembled with excess of eager- 
ness, and grew powerless, I drew a long breath, and 
looked up to heaven, Daughter, my eyes re 
fixed on it, as though I were petrified! Oh, had you 
seen how awful was the contrast of that pure lucid 

! I trembled as I saw how all creation seemed to 
breathe 


Ee 

a 


E 
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forgave my enemy, I have known a peace which I 
would not for all that this world can give.’ 

The good old igoumenos concluded his narrative 
with a parting blessing, for the sun was now rapidly 
rising on the horizon, and he himself the tra- 
vellers to proceed before the heat should grow dan- 
gerous. He stood beneath the gateway as they mounted, 
him fiom their tight as they descended, they turned to 

i m._ the t as they turned to 
take a last look, and saw him wave a cordal farewell 
with same smile which their 
arri e same serenity u unvwrinkled 
brow, half-hid by the flowing white haif. 


DIFFUSION OF BOOKS. 
PROPOSED NEW MODE OF REMUNERATING AUTHORS, 
Tue Daily News states its knowledge, ‘ from an exten- 


sive private correspondence,’ of the great dissatisfaction — 


existing in the British North American provinces, in 
consequence of the sto of the supply of cheap 
modern books from the United States, in terms of the 
recent Copyright Act. A paragraph on this subject, 
which the News extracts from the Montreal Courier, 
contains matter worthy of sae attention :—‘ The 
inhabitants of the United States, actively engaged in 


degree the aff 
letters, depend in a great measure upon the literature 


more than doubtful morality—has tended to the discou- 
ragement of their own authors. This system, unjust 
as it is to the European author and publisher, and detri- 
mental also to the American writer, yet has been of 
vast advantage to the mass of the people, by placing 
within the reach of the poorest classes the best authors 


a tithe of their cost to other countries—a system of — 


of modern Europe, not only in fiction, but the higher © 
branches of literature. The price of European works | 


is such as to place them beyond the reach of any but 
the most wealthy. The publishing price of one of Bul- 
wer’s or James’s novels, or that of any other first-class 
writer, is 31s. sterling, and the consequence is, that but 


few copies are sold, except to circulating libraries; but | 


terlies and in the clubs, they are also under di ion in 
the bar-room and the shanty of the “far west.” Works 
of the higher class are in Europe still more expensive, 


cents, thus bringing it within the reach of the humblest. 

The consequence of this system is, that British authors 

are better known in the United States than they are in Great 

city there in 


| 
| 
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whom, a little time before, I would have 
So utterly had this feeling drunk up my very soul, that 
| T could not mourn my father and sister as I mourn them | 
now, but rather dwelt upon their agony and death, \| 
because such thoughts but fed my fiery thirst for his l} 
Wpod hed. them! Ah, my child, when | 
men now call me holy and a saint, and s to crave i 
if 
enemy, and now my | 
to. place whither he went with the now con-|_o 
w not how I 
. None eyer | 
le of living 
| d not add to my | 
as far beyond the | 
| phantoms 
ge us!” I | 
| or weeks | 
day there 
ear Salamis, in which 1 
| 
agriculture or commerce, and possessing in but a sm | 
| of Europe. e supply of the best European authors \{ 
| upon all subjects, which their cheap presses issue at less || | 
| 
| simultaneously with its appearance in London, while — 
oe! noble ladies besiege the librarian for the next perusal — 
of the much-coveted book, the New York carter or daily — 
labourer luxuriates in a copy of his own, purchased for || 
a sixpence, And while the London publisher congra- — 
tulates himself upon having sold an edition of 3000 in 
deformed it by his evil passions. What was I about to | twelve months, the same work has issued from a dozen | 
: before the brightness of the | presses in America in less than as many kak Yn vg each | 
make evil | publisher has sold perhaps 30,000 copies, w ch have | 
imes in me. os distributed throughout every village in the union; | 
t soft as the and while its merits are being canvassed by the Quar- | 
ny enemy ; 
id seized my 
cried; and I | and their circulation consequently more contined; take, | | 
first time, I | for example, “ Alison’s History of erg published, | 
th tear eye upon a| we believe, at 1,13, 2s, 6d., a price w excludes it 
upon my spirit a luxury | from all but the wealthy; the same work was issued | 
ee cfore, and not the serene | in the United States, in sixteen monthly parts, at 25 
him from his bloody couch. I brought | } | 
8 wounds. | | 
| 
were produced, The same remarks apply to this colony; | 
but here we labour under greater disadvantages. Until — 
EEN ; as a pricet, | adm within a late period, we derived our reading chiefly | 
solations of our holy religion, from the same sources through their means; but now | 
his head on my breast, and his we are shut out from that advantage; and although 
to us atac rate through our ising citizens, 
tardy, and costly. 


| 
| 
| 
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with laudable enterprise, 
Home and Coloni Library with a vi 
this deficit; but, excellent as the works 


and abundance of cheap reprints which 
formerly obtained from 
should 


This is what first occurs to our minds, 
an unprecedented diffusion of literature on the other 
hand—more copies of a English book found in 
a single city of America in all England! Here, 
too, surely, is something worthy of being considered. 
This is an effect of unlimited competition in publishing. 
In one respect, then, books are not like other property, 
for, while it may be necessary to give the field to the 
individual, that it may be duly cultivated and turned to 
the use of the we book 

» narrows its ity in an indefinite degree. 


a. No matter though the public be less bene- 
ted, so that his interests are protected.’ 


E 


at the late meeting of those concerned in Booksellers’ 
Provident Retreat, thus e himself respecting 
the way in which literary men are now by 


nerve, overtask effort, if he is condemned 
to make literature his only available ion! How 
familiar to many of you must have the sight of 
some young author flushed with hope at 


longer ‘hope slave to the caprices of the 
hour! Yes, how familiar to you have been his change 
from corroding hope to consuming care—his anxious 
countenance, his decaying untimely grave!’ 


; but it is i of the evil. Its 
of Hight wil Shey of 
monopoly ‘to ven where the 
author keeps his copyright, his best interests will not 
be advanced. That blight which seems to fall 
wherever there is exclusive right to produce or to deal, 

e American government were 


reprin 
would a large sum be necessary to make up for all 
would have got from American Tepublisbere, had ne 
possessed a right of copy in that country? We ven- 
ture to say that L.2000 would more than repay 
whole amount of such monies for one of 
twenty years. But had a few boo been the dis- 
pensers of this money, should we have had to say that 
there were more copies of the books in one American 
city than in all the result in that 
t. 


and difficulty which attend every form of bookselling 
amongst us at present, would be replaced by the Mua 4 
melled e 


the publishing business 


to supplying 
inended in it 
generally are, and moderate as is their price, it, after 
all, does not make up for the want of that infinite variety 
the Canadians 
ight that they 
at the British 
author was cheated of his reward for writing them.’ 
resolve upon making compensation to the few British 

| 

| 

| | 

|| “Well, but the author must live by the profits of his 

i po Bing Bray Yet the same money, and no more, 

| the system really good for the author; or might there | would have been realised by the author. 

| not be some plan equally good, or better for him, and at| This suggests that there might be an arrangement ‘ 

‘| the same time free of that taint of monopoly which | by which, while authors Wate sauelly, or perhaps better 
practically attends the present arrangements with re- | rewarded, the advantage of a perfectly free competition 
spect to the in the trading part of their business might be realised 

_ Not unlikely, surely, if we think of the way in which | for the public. Suppose that every book were left 

_. authorcraft is usually spoken of. Sir Lytton Bulwer, | free to be reprinted by any bookseller, and that the 

| state took the assignment of rewards to authors upon 

ou! “ or g attrac- 
e public :— tive in of 

«fe is in vain to deny that the condition of the lite- | copies, in all forms, and at all prices, over the length 
rary man has no* kept pace with that improvement in | and breadth of these islands, exactly as books have for 

| society which he has been the main agent to effect. It | some years been diffused over America. The dulness | 

| is not the fault of the publisher. He largely remu- 

‘| nerates works commanding a large popular sale; but 
how many of the greatest intellects employed in lite- 

‘| rature are engaged in works which, from their nature, | should then see the best productions of modern intel- 
are not widely mgd (though, by influencing the | lect extending from the narrow limits of the city book- 
thoughts of the few, they ultimately become the civi- | club, and the boudoir of the noble and gentleman, to 

| liser of the many), and cannot, therefore, by the laws of Re ee 

| the market, obtain a suitable remuneration for the time west.’ The stimulus that would thus be given to 
and toil which they have cost! And even the most | mind amongst all classes of the community, might be 
|| popular author! What practical man does not know | expected to tell immensely in our social progress, How 

'| that even the most popular author is compelled to strain | much drunkenness it would extirpate! How much 

rudeness, how much discontent, would vanish before 

such a flush of intellectual enjoyment! 

} ‘ But the rewards of the authors—how could these be 

} properly assigned under such a system?’ Nothingmoere | 

| @ unexpected sale of his first Work; With what pity | easy. In the generality of cases, the multitude of edi- 

‘| you must have smiled when you saw him cast away all tions snd of copies, their bali: and ‘price, would form | 
other calling or vocation, to devote himself to the thank- | elements for the calculation of these rewards. In other | 

| less muse ! instances, where the books were not of a popular, and | 

|| hour, too soon to come, when, sinking from all his high | yet obviously useful character, sums might be given 
aspirations, you would see him frittering away his genius | according to the best judgment that could be formed. 
in the drudgery of periodicals, making fierce efforts to | Discrepancies there might be between desert and reward 

_| sustain himself on the surface of the stream he could no | in the working of this plan, but they could hardly be 

one-fourth so great as those now witnessed every day, 

and submitted to as the will of destiny. 

Thus wouid literature be brought under the principle 

of free trade. Per even the striking character of 

|| than one occasion, shown that the relation of book pro- | cient illustration of the benefits of this system. While 

|| fits is not to merit, or the absolute usefulness of the | writing these paragraphs, 4 pamphlet has come into our 

| book to the public, but to indifferent qualities, and even | hands, ‘ Bible Emancipation, an Se Semeeeey Be 

| to merely physical peculiarities, as the size of the work. | sults of Unfettered Bible Printing, &c. by Adam - 
|| It therefore appears that the present ‘system, while it | son, D.D.’ It informs us that the cessation of the mono- 
|| books, is not attended by very good effects with respect | lowed by an enormous increase in the production of 
'| to their authors. A literary man living by the profits | copies of the Scriptures in our portion of the island. 
| | be booke fo not In 1832, the number of Bibles printed in Great Britain 
tly mistaken, will continue to be so. The instances | was 234,420, of which about 80,000 are calculated to 

fa which the present stem answers, may be said to be | have been printed in Scotland, leaving 154,420 as pro- 
The Copyright Act was hur- duced-in England. Now, in 1845, a single publishing 
ried on through a frantic eagerness to take away this company 0b 178,000 being 

{ 


privileged universities ! 
which was the total of 1832, set 312,000 produced during 
1845 in Scotland alone, under the advantage of free 
competition! The first effect of competition in this, as 
other instances, was to lower price. Copies of the 
Bible and New Testament are now sold at a half, and 
a third, of their former prices, without any Siting 

in either paper or binding. Here is the secret 
increased sale. ‘It is undeniably,’ says the last 
of the Commisioners on Bible Printing, ‘to the 
ion of price which free competition has effected, 

increased circulation is to be attributed.’ 

have literary men seriously to consider 
Their present situation is one which 
indicate an unsoundness somewhere. It ap- 
be one of those cases where, something being 
g at starting, nothing comes right. Precisely such 
evils are seen every day to arise from errors in political 
economy, of which the principle of monopoly is one. 
‘onopoly may, therefore, be suspected to be at the 
bottom of no small portion of those calamities of genius 
which are so often and so fruitlessly deplored. If this 
be the case, the sooner the remedy is applied the better. 


THE NEWCASTLE MUSES* 


We have been much amused with a volume, published 
a few years ago at Newcastle, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the many comic songs peculiar to that locality, 
the productions of a great number of native rhymesters 
of the present and past ages. One is agreeably sur- 
prised at the evidence which such a volume gives of the 
diffusion of a certain amount of literary power and skill 
beyond both the great marts of letters, and the grades 
by which literature is chiefly cultivated ; and {t is the 
more gratifying to find the Muses thus taking up their 
abode in a scene so full of the bustle of trade. It would 
appear that, at canny Newcassel, as the town is affection- 
ately called by its sons, hardly a public event passes 
uncelebrated in verse. Even the arrival of an odd kind of 
show, such as ‘ the 


short, what the Gascon is to the French wit, the pitman 
is to the Perhaps the reader may, 
without ‘a disdai smile,’ hear of the mirth of the 
mining folk as they proceed to Newcastle on pay-day: 


* Those married jog on with their hinnies, 
Their canny bairns go by their side ; 

The daughters keep teasing their minnies 
For new clothes to keep up their pride : 
They Easter Sunday does fear them, 
For if they've got nothing that’s new, 

The crow, spiteful bird, will besmear them; 

Oh then, what a sight for to view ! 


March forward, all decently clad ; 
Some lilting up ‘‘ Cut-and-dry, Dolly,” 
e singing ‘‘ The bonny pit lad :” 
The pranks that were played at last binding 
some in humorous chat ; 
Some halt by the way-side on finding 
Primroses to place in their hat. * * 


* The Newcastle Song-Book. Fordyce : Newcastle, 1842, 


Some went to hats and jackets, 
And some wanted leather and tackets, 
To cobble their canny pit shoon : 
Save the ribbon Dick’s dear had requested 
(Aware he had plenty of chink), 
There was no other care him infested, 
Unless 'twere his care for good drink.’ 
After a scene of homely jollity at a tavern, a group 
of these simple people go to a well-known restauraunt 
at the head of the quay :— 
* Where pipers and fiddlers resorted 
To pick up the straggling pence, 
And where the pit lads often sported 
Their money at fiddle and dance. 


Blind Willie the fiddler sat scraping 
In corner just as they went in: 

Some Willington callants were shaking 
Their feet to his musical din : 

Jack vowed he would have some fine capering, 
As soon as their dinner was o'er, 

With the lassie that wore the white apron, 
Now reeling about on the floor. * * 


The damsel displays all her graces, 
The collier exerts all his power, 

They caper in circling paces, 
And set at each end of the floor : 

He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle 
At turns of the music so sweet ; 

He makes such a thundering brattle, 
The floor seems afraid of his feet.’ 


The affair ends in a squabble; but as forty years have 
elapsed since the song was composed, we may express 
our hope that some improvement has taken place in the 
character of the enjoyments of these sons of labour. 
The recent improvements effected in Newcastle by 
one wonderfully energetic person, are duly vaunted of 
in these pages. Of the Londoners it is coolly affirmed— 


It’s nae use contending—they just may shut up, 
For it’s us can astonish the stranger ; 
bg brag o’ their lords an’ their au’d king ti boot, 
's the use on’t ?—they haven't a Grainger.’ 


The changes produced on Tyneside generally by the 
progress of manufactures commerce, are described 
in another ditty :— 


* Baith sides of the , aw remember, 

‘Were covered wi’ ny green fields, 

But now there is nought but big furnaces 
Down frae Newcastle to Shields ; 

And what wi’ their sulphur and brimstone, 
Their vapour, their smoke, and their steam, 

The grass is all gaen, and the farmers 
Can nowther get butter nor cream. 


For threepence to Shields aw remember 
In a wherry the folk used to gan, 

And that was considered by many 
A very respectable plan ; 

But now we've got sixpenny steamers, 
A stylish conveyance, I’m sure, 

For there you've a tune on the fiddle, 
And a lie on the sands for an hour. 


And then an au’d horse brought a wagon 
A’ the way frae the pits to the staith, 
But now it appears pretty certain 
They'll verra suin dee without baith ; 
For now their fine steam locomotives 
A’ other inventions excels, 
Aw’ve only to huik on the wagons, 
And they'll bring a ship-load down theirsels. 
New railways now spring up like mushrooms, 
Aw never, maw soul! saw the like; 
We'll turn everything topsy-turvy, 
And leave ourselves not a turnpike. 2 
Then horses will live without working, 1s 
And never more trot in a team, +f 
And instead of carrying their maisters, i 
They'll get themsels carried by steam. 
Wor ballast-hills* now are grown handsome, , 
And what they call quite pictoresk, 
Ne poet can de them half justice 
If he writes all his life at his desk ; 
They're hilly, and howley, and lofty, 
Presenting fresh views every turn ; 
And they'd luik like Vesuvius or #tna, 
If we could only get them to burn. 
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nearly 100,000 more than weré produced in Scotland a | 
ten + ie before, and 23,780 more than had been printed 
during 1832 in all England by the Queen’s printers and 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| 
or the introduction of such a novelty as the kaleidoscope, a 
; is sure to set the wits of the wags in motion. A never- 
failing vehicle for these humours is the simplicity of 
the heelmen (bargemen), or the pitmen (coal-miners), two 
large classes of the population; or else the generally- 
tecognised oddity of some character of the streets, who 
may be supposed to view things in an original and 3 
whimsical light. The manners and customs of these 
keelmen and pitmen themselves do also supply occasion 
for a vast amount of comicality. We have pitmen on 
their pay - holidays, pitmen visiting the Newcastle 
theatre, pitmen on a visit to London; and soon. In 
The young men, full blithesome and joll! 
"Immense mounds of Thames gravel brought down as ballast 
haat ~~ | by the returning collier vessels, and piled up on each side the Tyne 
ee in really picturesque irregularity. : 
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And as for au'd canny Newcastle, 
It’s now quite a wonderful place ; 
Its new market, nothing can match it 
In , beauty, and grace. 
Could our forefathers only just see it, 
I fancy I just hear them saying— 
What's come of the buggy pigsties ?” 
duin by one Grainger, 
A perfect Goliah in bricks ; ° 
He beats Billy Purvis* quite ‘hollow 
In what ye ca’ slight-of-hand tricks ; 
He’s only to say, *‘ Cock-o-lorum, 
Fly, Jack, quick and be gane,” 
And new houses spring up in an instant— 
Of the aud’ins you can’t see a stane.” 


Incidents and accidents upon the river occu 
small portion of the attention of the Newcastle 
A dangerous ducking, ny by Stephen Kemble 
the actor in crossing the harbour, furnishes a subject 
for one of the cleverest of ail the these ditties. It yields, 
however, in drollery to another, of which the judge of 


the assizes is the hero, under the appellation of M; 
Lord Size. "The author is John Shiela 


ee for trial, had brought up a thief, 
‘Whose looks seemed a passport for Botany Bay; 3 
The lawyers, some with and some wanting a brief, 
Around the green table were seated so gay : 
Grave jurors and witnesses, waiting a call ; 
Attorneys and clients, more angry than wise, 
With strangers and town’ 's-people, a the Guildhall, 
All waiting and gaping to see my Lord ’S: 
Oft stretched were their necks, Fat 
Still fancying they heard of the trumpets the sound, 
When tidings arrived which dissolved them in tears, 
That my lord at the dead-house was then lying drowned! 
Straight left téte-a-téte were the jailor and thief ; 
The horror-struck crowd to the dead-house quick hies; 
Even the lawyers, forgetful of fee and of brief, 
Set off, helter-skelter, to view my Lord ’Size. 


And now the Sandhill with the sad tidings rings, 

And the tubs of the taties are left to take care ; 
Fishwomen desert their crabs, lobsters, and lings, 

And each to the dead-house now runs like a hare. 

The glassmen, some naked, some clad, heard the news, 
And off they ran smoking, like hot mutton-pies ; 
Whilst kangaroos, 


Castle-garth tailors, like wild 
Came tail-on-end jumping, to see my Lord ’Size. 
The dead-house they reached, where his lordship they found, 
Pale, stretched on a plank, like themselves out of breath ; 
The coroner and jury were seated around, 
Most gravely inquiring the cause of his death. 
No haste did they seem in their task to complete, 


perhaps, of prolonging the treat 

Of thus sitting in judgment upon my Lord ’Size. 
Now the Mansion-House butler thus gravely deposed : 
** My lord on the terrace seemed studying his charge ; 
And when, as I thought, he had got it composed, 

He went down the stairs and examined the owe 
First the stem he surveyed. then 

Then handled the tiller, and looked achty wh wise ; 
But he made a false step when about to return, 

And souse in the water straight tumbled Lord ’Size.” 


Now his narrative ended—the butler retired, 
Whilst Betty Watt muttering, half drunk, through her teeth, 
Declared, ‘‘ In her breast great consarn it inspired, 

That my lord should sae cullishly come to his deeth.” 

Next a keelman was called on, Bold Archy his name, 

‘Who the book as he kissed showed the whites of his eyes, 
Then he cut an odd caper, attention to claim, 
And this evidence gave them respecting Lord 


** Aw was setting the keel, wi’ Dick Stavers and Matt, 
An’ the Mansion- House stairs we were were just alangside, 
When we a’ three see’d somethin’, but didn’t ken what, 
That was splashing and labbering about i’ the tide. 

‘ It's a fluiker,’ ki Dick: ‘ No,’ ki Matt, ‘ it’s owre big ; 
It looked mair like a skyet when I furst see’d it rise :’ 
Kiv aw—for aw’d gettin’ a gliff o’ the wig— 

*Ods marcy ! wey, marrows, becrike, it’s Lord ’Size !’ 
See sw huiked him, and hauled him suin into the keel, 
And o’ top o’ the huddock aw rowled him aboot 

An’ his belly aw rubbed, an’ aw skelped tale bast wel, 
But the water he’d drucken it wadn’t run oot. 

Sae I brought him ashore here, an’ doctors, in vain, 
Furst this way, then that, to recover him tries ; 

For ye see there he’s lying as dead as a stane, 

An’ that’s a’ aw can tell ye about my Lord ’Size.” 


* A native showman of some notoriety. 


2 

Some ‘‘ Death accidental” were willing to find ; 

Some “ God’s visitation” most eager required ; 

‘And some were for “ Fell in the river” inclined ; 

But ere on their verdict they all were agreed, 

And back to the Mansion-House House carried Lo with ret peed, 
be exceeded. Here we must take leave of the New. 
castle Song-Book, only regretting that the local Castalia 
turns up a good deal of dirty water, and that the 
votaries of the 
a scene of intemperance and riot. 


A LADY’S ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING OF THE 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT YORK. 


You may remember I gave you, last autumn, an account 
of the archeological meeting at Winchester, which you 
were so kind as to say afforded you some amusement. 
I am now going to initiate you into the of 
the last general congress held by the ‘ Institute’ in the 
venerable city of York. 

Early on Tuesday the 20th of July all York was up and 
moving; for, in addition to the inundation of savans and 
their hearers, the narrow streets were crowded by the 
nobility and squirearchy of the county, then attending 
assize. The procession of the lord mayor, judges, 
and high sheriff, going to the court-houses with their 
numerous running footmen and fine-dressed followers, 
further increased the bustle, and gave quite a féte-like 
appearance to everything. One o’clock being the hour 
named for the first general meeting, notwithstanding 
torrents of rain, there were assembled from four to five 
hundred persons in the very large and elegant festival 
concert-room ; and the spacious orchestra contained, in 
lieu of all that was rare in music and song, those equally 
eminent in the graver pursuits of science and literature. 

The proceedings were opened by the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, the late president of the Institute, who intro- 
duced and proposed to the meeting the Earl of Fitz- 
william as his successor. He then congratulated the 
members of the Institute on their having assembled 
under the patronage of the venerable archbishop, and 
under such a president as Lord Fitzwilliam. He also 
dilated upon the large field which was opened to their 
researches in the Roman Eboracum (York), and showed 
the utility of this Institute with regard to the preserva- 
tion of objects of antiquity. Lord Fitzwilliam, being una- 
nimously voted into the chair, made some remarks upon 
the science of archeology. He said it was placed on the 
boundaries between recreation and instruction—between 
pleasure and amusement, on the one hand, and science 
and knowledge, and the advancement of the human 
species, on the other. It carried the mind of man back 
to former times, and enabled him, by a consideration of 
these, to trace the progress of human society. Then 
followed a succession of thanks and compliments to the 
Marquis of Northampton, the several officers of the 
Institute, to the dean and chapter, and lastly, to the 
lord mayor and corporation; which were all duly re- 
sponded to; and the lord mayor, at the conclusion of 
his very good and brief address, added, that it would 
give the lady mayoress and himself great pleasure to 
receive in the evening all the members of the Institute 
who would honour them with their company. With 
this excellent finale the meeting separated. 

We then repaired to the museum collected by the 
council of the Institute, and arranged temporarily in St 
Peter’s school in the minster yard. It contained many 
very curious things, particularly a series of enamels, 


3 
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_ good; and dancing commenced towards midnight. The 
|| mace, cap of maintenance, seals of office, and sword, 
|| Were arranged at one end of the room, where likewise 
_ were shown some fine pearl cups, inlaid with precious 
| stones, manuscripts, swords, canes, and some beautiful 
|| china, the property of the corporation. The title of 
| lord mayor was enjoyed by the chief magistrate of York 
| previous to its being bestowed on the city ruler of the 
| metropolis, and the lady mayoress used to retain her 
| tithe after her husband's official rule had ceased, which 
gave rise to the well-known couplet— 
| * He is a lord for year and day, 
| But she is a lady for ever and aye.’ 

Wednesday morning.—Owing to the great number of 
| papers to be got through, three sections were appointed 
to meet at the same time in different places. We had 
| determined to wander from one to the other, according 
| as we felt interested in the papers which chanced to 
|| bein progress. On this occasion we went to the archi- 
| teetural section, where Professor Willis was in the chair. 
| Mr Petit read a paper, by Mr Charles Winston, ‘On 
| the Painted Glass in the Cathedral and Churches of 
York.’ He showed that few cities could boast more 
extensive and-important remains of painted glass than 
York. ‘The examples extend over a period of four 
centuries ; but it is the almost unbroken series of glass 
paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 
renders this collection so interesting to the student. 
Part of a Jesse window (as those are called that have 


a beautiful cinque cento painting inserted, after a design 
of Barocchio. It was brought from a church at Rouen, 
and was presented by Lord Carlisle in 1804. 

At the conclusion of this paper, Lord Fitzwilliam 
took the chair, and Professor Willis commenced his 
popular lecture on York Minster. The early his- 
tory of the cathedral carried us back to the conver- 
sion of the Saxons to Christianity. In 627, Edwin, the 
Saxon monarch, and his whole court, were baptised in 
the city of York by Paulinius, when a wooden church 
was erected for the purpose, and afterwards a square 
stone fabric was ‘raised, which was the first cathedral of 
York. In 669 this fabric was repaired by Wilfred, but 
in 741 it was greatly damaged by fire. Archbishop 
Egbert began the erection of a new church soon after- 
wards, but that fabric was burnt during the Danish 
wars. Archbishop Thomas, the first Norman prelate, 


rebuilt the edifice on a noble scale on taking possession — 


of the see in 1067. ‘The Normans were much more | 


Saxons ; and wherever a Norman bishop came, he de- 


stroyed the Saxon cathedral, to build one more adapted ~ 


to his own views.’ ‘In 1154 Archbishop Rogers erected 


a new choir.’ Professor Willis considers the earliest — 


part now remaining in the crypt to be the work of 
Archbishop Thomas, and the richer parts of the Nor- 
man work there also he assigns to Archbi Rogers. 
*‘ Archbishop Gray erected the south transept,’ and the 
north transept was erected by the father of the Arch- 
bishop John-le-Romaine about 1260, This very agree- 
able lecturer thus continued his historical and architec- 
tural sketch of the cathedral, bringing it down to a 
much later date. 


At the conclusion of the lecture, an adjournment was — 


made to the minster, where Mr Willis kindly undertook © 


the office of cicerone-general to the audience. Here the 
crowd was so dense, that the professor was in despair at 


the thought of addressing them, when, as he truly said, | 


only the half-dozen immediately around him could pos- 
sibly hear. In vain did he look around for the means of 
raising himself above his hearers. A thoughtful work- 
man, however, overcame the difficillty, by producing a 
pair of high steps. So behold this able lecturer exalted 
in the nave, and pointing out from his movable pulpit 
the different works and styles which his paper had indi- 
cated. The chapter-house came next in order; it is of 


monkish rhyme, in Saxon characters, close to 

trance door, truly describes it: ‘The chief of houses, 
as the rose of flowers.’ We then followed our - 
patetic —— into the choir, where many the 


& 


We now hurried off to the H ium of St 8 
Abbey, Museum Gardens, where historical 
were about to commence their sitting, the Hon. Thomas 
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| commencing from the Roman times, enabling us to | Jesse for ‘the root’) dates so far back as 1200; it is 
4 trace the décadence of classical design into the middle | therefore older than any in the cathedral of Canter- 
| ages, by the specimens of Celto-Roman and Anglo-| bury. In one of the windows of the cathedral there is | 
Saxon ornaments, rudely and feebly copied from Roman 
| | originals. Then a long series of Limoges enamels to 
| the very latest period: when, losing their original cha- 
| racter and fabric, they became like porcelain—merely a | 
| || material on which the designs of the great masters 1 
might be permanently copied. This collection formed | 
I quite an epitome of the art, and ranged from the first | 
to the seventeenth century of the Christian era. The | 
|| walls of the rooms were covered by ribbings of sepul- 
|| chral brasses, drawings, maps, and ground-plans of | 
|| different localities in the county where discoveries had i 
| _ been made, and which served to illustrate the contents ; 
| of the glass cases. In these were exhibited Roman 
antiquities, rude Celtic instruments, priests’ vestments, 
|| Women’s ornaments, Oliver Cromwell's drab broad- | 
| _ brimmed hat, double-edged sword, and small repeating | 
| _ watch; numberless illuminated missals, and autographs 
| of countless celebrated persons. From the museum we | (lags 
| | crossed over to the magnificent minster, and visited the | ji 
1} very curious crypt, which, the dean had announced to | skilful masons, and had more extended ideas, than the | 
| us at the meeting, would be lighted by gas one hour | (a 
| previous to cach service every day during the week. | jaa 
| Unfortunately the beautifal arches have been covered | 7% | 
| | in im many places, and partitions thrown up, except | [III IIIS | 
_ under the altar, where it is perfect. We ascended when 
the service commenced. The anthem was from Haydn's 
Creation, and Dr Camidge certainly did full justice 
_ both to the tone and power of the organ. 
Ae | 
| found the state apartment already filled by a brilliant 
_ crowd. In about half an hour, the gentlemen who had | 
| dined with the lord mayor entered, headed by the two 
| judges in their wigs and gowns, followed by the high 
sheriff in fall court costume, the present and former pre- | _ | 
| sident of the Institute, a goodly number of M.P’s., heads | | 
| 
| an octagon form, and has been recently beautified. The | 
side aisles were graphically explained, and directions 
given for studying the crypt, as it was quite impossible 
for such a crowd to descend into it. 
Stapleton in the chair, The ~y"s pare had been 
as ev one wan to Professor 
resting ‘ Notes of Manuscripts named in Wills, entered 
on the Register at York.’ They commenced in the 
reign of Edward IIL, and were brought down to nearly 
the present time. Thomas de Farnylaw, who was chan- 
cellor of the church of York in 1378, leaves a Bible and 
concordance to be placed in the church of St Nicholas 
at Newcastle, ‘ there to be chained for common use for 
the good of his soul;’ John Warven of Scarborough 
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leaves, in 1398, to Thomas de Ughtrede, a bed, with a 
counterpane woven with the figures of the great men of 


France in their proper arms; and to Margaret, wife of | Mr 


the said Thomas, a romance called ‘ Brute.’ Sir John 
le Scrope (the archbi ’s brother) had two French 
books, entitled ‘ Tristram’ and ‘ Grace Dieu,’ which he 
gives, in 1405, to two of his daughters. Several primers 
were also bequeathed by The poet 


various persons. 
Pope’s maternal grandmother, Thomasine Newton, had | i 
To 


, gentleman, in 1619. This paper was fol- 
lowed by the president’s (Mr Stapleton) learned ‘ Ac- 
count of the Endowment and of the 
Trinity, or Christ-church at York, a to the Abbey 
of Marmoutier, near Tours, in France.’ He showed 
that the term Marmoutier came from Majus Monaste- 
rium, which was applied to the abbey on account of its 
ri and great wealth. He then entered largel 

to the bay wy! yd Ralph Pa the founder, the lan 
belonging to priory, the several entries on the 
rolls bearing upon its history. The concl paper, 
by the Rey. J. Hunter, was full of interest—‘ 
Henry VIII. in Yorkshire.’ In the year 1541 this 
monarch made a progress through Yorkshire, on his way 
to the city of York, where he had made an sgpeittess 


hun 
qoeen, Catherine Howard, whose melancholy fate is 
iliar to all. It was during this tour she was said to 
have committed the crime for which she was indicted. 
Henry waited at Pontefract some time the mised 
arrival of his nephew at York. He at length left it, 
visited a number of towns, had splendid hunting ex- 
cursions, and arrived at York the 15th of September 
1541. Here he received an excusa message from 
his nephew (James V.), which called up all his ire, and 
finally led to most unhappy results. Henry left York 
in great wrath, on the 26th of mber, having first 
ordered many of the shrines of the middle ages to be 


we walked about in the museum grounds until dinner- 
time, the green sward covered by groups of ladies and 
gentlemen, and a good band playing merry tunes all the 
time. The situation of this museum is unique, as it 
stands between the ‘ Multangular Tower,’ formerly part 
of the binge of Bellona, and the magnificent ruins of 


hand, and of monastic grandeur on the other. 

Fight o’clock again found us in the concert-room, 
listening to a paper by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne * On 
the iaments at York.’ The earliest parliament held 
in this city was in the twenty-sixth year of Edward L, 
1298. A writ, tested at Westminster, was issued to 
the Earl of Surrey, commander of the army in Scotland, 


desiring him to bring with him such of the barons in | Richard 
at 


leaving, in the meanwhile, their 
the walls of for its protection. 
The last parliament (if ft may be so called) assembled 
at York was the council of 
and which met in the hall 


of September 1640, a few weeks before the formation of 


‘estmacott, ‘On Mediwval Sculpture.’ This able 
paper went to prove that, while Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture made regular progress from earliest 
dicular style, sculpture did not equally advance. 
first great improvement in Oy took place about 
500 years B.c, The wealth by the Greeks in 


beautifying the temples by the Persians. 

a measure to a | 


ing to approved remnant of heathen 
Thus the art that would have advanced thrust 
aside. It was no identified with the age, with 


were terminated; but you are wrong; we had 


to attend a soirée at the deanery, by private invi- | 
but the 
most interesting was the Chapter Library, formerly the | 

Amongst the book — 
lions kindly taken out of their locked covers by the © 


tation. A number of rooms were thrown 


vellum, ted by Froben at Basil in 1519; the 
Horse, the Shepe, and the Goose, with the Chorle and 
the Birde, printed by Caxton ; and Queen Elizabeth's 
manuscri version of the New Testament by 
Wickliff. Elizabeth Regina is inscribed, in her own 
at the commencement of St Paul's 

to 


a ‘ Notice of some supposed pti 
undescribed, in Up Nabi” The gist of 
was to show that, although Seidland had not 
even with the assistance of the Arabs, to 
evidence of tian civilisation to the lati 
Seurain, yet he (Mr Talbot) was in a position to 
and near the borders of Abyssinia. Mr Talbot, 

reply to a question 
now a remnant of 


Ad 


and Artists of England the Ages.’ In 
revi the transition from the Pagan idolatry to 
the Christian religion, we are naturally induced to 
reflect on the similarity of causes to w ey wet 
at once their destruction and regeneration. e owe 
the revival of the arts wholly to religion; but Chris- 
tianity, which had made great progress in the third 
century, notwithstanding ‘he persecution it endured, 
had scarcely ascended the throne of the Caesars, when 


j 


Sects arose ; the people became divided ; and the invader 
found them an easy prey. ‘ in civil habits 
increased, until the pure principles of ity were 
lost in superstition. Seulpture now declined, which 
had given of being restored under the first 

Art owes much to the 
pious regard which all countries have shown to the 


208 | 
the discomfiture of Xerxes was used in rebuilding and 
| 
| 
é introduction of sculpture in the earlier ages 
Christianity was owing p son] if not entirely, to the | 
causes as its birth in the ancient world. At first — 
t was used as a kind of record or representation of © 
1] vents and personages connected with sacred history. — 
the next stage, medieval art began to interest the 
| more as it advanced towards beauty. The development | 
the age and their religion, but the difference of the two 
races was shown in the manner in which it was carried 
out. The chief causes of the failure in ecclesiastical — 
and modern sculpture, Mr Westmacott thought, was — 
the taste among the higher classes in Italy for every- — 
| } | thing connected with Grecian associations. Was a | 
| sacred subject to be illustrated? it must be done accord- 
the people, nor with their religion. Michael An i| 
| himself was trammelled and enchained by this an {| 
| | Scotch, particularly the clergy, were most anxious to | was almost impossible to produce Greek results with- — 
| | prevent this conference taking place; and in the end | out Greek associations At the conclusion of this 
| they prevailed. King Henry was attended by man 
| | 
| 
| | | | 
| || | dean, were the two precious membranaceous folios 
| Erasmus’s second edition of the Greek Testament, u } 
\| 
| | 
| taken down, and, as the royal tyrant expressed it, ‘ to i} 
be made even and plain.’ When the meeting separated, 1} 
| Thursday attended, for the first time, 
the Section of Early and Medieval Antiquities, Sir 
| | John P. Boileau in the chair. James Talbot, E | | 
| | | 
| 
head between the remains of Roman power on the one 
| ity, 
| | 
| 
| le’ j 
i! 
| | 
| York on the day of Pentecost, there to hold a special | 
| conference touching the affairs of the king and state; : 
| | 
| 
| 
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dead.’ The Athenian states, Rome also and her colonies, 


as may in the earliest 
in the numerous of the raising of Lazarus. Pisa 


_ sitting at the Hospitium, the Hon. Thomas Stapleton 


| Roads, and 


in the chair. The Rev. J. Hunter had just commenced 
the very paper we wanted to hear, ‘ Notes of Travelling, 
Transports of Treasure in the North of 


| England in the reigns of Edward L. IL IIL’ He gave 


several curious instances of the manner in which money 


| was transmitted previous to the invention of banking 


| systems. 


| by a monk. 


In the third year of Edward L, L.4000 had 
to be transmitted from York to Scotland. The money 
was packed in eight barrels made for the purpose, and 
five carters were engaged to carry it. The guard 


This terminated the meeting. 

We now hurried off to visit the churches of Skelton, 
Nun Monkton, and Overton. Skelton, five miles from 
York, is a small early English church, built with an 
elegant bell-cot for two bells. There have been three 
altars, of which the piscinas (a place for throwing 
away the water after the priest had washed his hands) 
still remains. On a ing within a mile and a half 


which lay en route, our Charon had to 
voyages for our numerous party, 
the curious old church in the 
midst of a heavy shower, notwithstanding yet 
Northampton and others were s i ue 

i 


+ 


Friday.—This day being set apart for excursions to 
Aldborough—to which the proprietor, Mr Lawson, M.P., 
had invited the Institute—Fountains Abbey, and Ripon, 


ago, excavated to a i 
and he bad the kindness and liberality to employ work- 
men, and superintend their ee one the 


ork, continuing an station during 
Roman sway in "The Saxons called it 


six feet below the surface of the garden), to prevent its 
being entered. Outside these steps is an ancient sacri- 
ficial stone altar. The little inn itself also can boast 


sale a collection-of Roman pottery, of lamps, am- 
phore, columns, and capitals. e next, un the 
guidance of Mr Lawson, junior, entered, an into 


a large field, where we saw about sixty of our party, who 
had arrived by another route, busily inspecting the 
foundation of the walls of the ancient Isurium. The 
church next occupied our attention ; it stands upon the 
site of a temple dedicated to Mercury; in the east wall 
of the vestry a figure of that god is inserted, with his 
pegasus (winged cap), holding in his left hand a cadu- 
ceus (rod). It is supposed this relic was found while 
digging for the foundations of the church. We were 
much amused at the spirit with which the bell-ringing 
was kept up in honour of the Institute, and also at 
the further compliment of the whole village turning out, 
dressed in their Sunday gear. We then bent our steps 
to the manor-house, now the Globe public-house, over 
which is the following quaint inscription :— 
‘ This is the ancient manor-house, 
And in it you may see 
The Romans’ works, a great 
Curiosetie.” 


At the back of this house are several pieces of fine 
Roman pavement, one particularly quite perfect. Here 
likewise was discovered, in 1762, the foundations of a 
hypocaust,* in a line with the pavements. From thence 
we went to the grounds Aldborough Lodge, as, 
during Mr Lawson’s residence there, he had discovered 
several Roman rooms and large baths. In one was a 
small archway, through which the baths were supplied 
with water, and in these latter were found some jet 
ornamented moulding, a large earthenware vessel, su 
posed to be the ‘ elaio-thesium,’ or receptacle for 
used for anointing with when coming out of the bath; 
which opinion is strengthened by two bronze ‘ strigiles,’ 
or ‘ scrapers,’ being found near it. At the south end of 
the baths was a profusion of oyster and mussel shells, 
and in the midst of them a bronze knife for scooping 
them out. These were clearly the oyster rooms—eating, 
among the Romans, invariably followed bathing. In 
fact, it would require a y-sized volume even to 

the curiosities d here and in the neigh- 
bourhood, which Mr Lawson has enshrined in a small 
building erected on the highest point of the grounds, 
and called the ‘ Museum Isurianum.’ It is built with 
Roman tiles and Roman mortar, the floor is laid with 
tessellw, and the walls lined with fine old carved oak ; 
We next drove off to the Devil’s Arrows. They are 
three large solid rag-stone or mill-grit obelisks, half a 
mile to the west of Boroughbridge. These have been 
for ages stumblingblocks to antiquarians, Some sup- 
pose them to have been the mete ¢ of the races held at 
the midsummer meeting of the Druids, to celebrate the 
great quarterly sacrifice. Others consider them Roman, 
and that they were records to their own honour, There 
were four of these stones standing in 1534; but Camden 
says, one having been displaced with the expectation of 
finding mpney, was taken for a foot-bridge, and, in mo- 


* Flues for heating rooms. 
+ Ornaments of the spina or centre of the race-course, 


| 
tr any fortified place; then Old 
| offer abundant examples. When the mysteries of reli- | B or Ald-Burgh. The locality has been completel 
gion became revealed to,us, and resurrection was assured | fixed by the Itinerary of Antoninus. Our first visit 
| to us through the merits of our Saviour, a new sense | was paid to the garden of the Black Swan public-house, 
! arose, and a new feeling toward the dead; and the sub- | where there is the most perfect piece of yan pave- || 
e . ment yet discovered at this station. In the centre is a || 
peather ender with of | | 
patterns forming There is a building erected 
| may be considere é cradie Of the restoration 0 over it, which gives it the appearance of a nice room, | 
| from the tenth to the fourteenth century. The Crusades | about sixteen feet square. There isa railing at the foot | 
also conduced to the prosperity of the arts, as, from the | of the steps descending into the room (which is five or |. 
| second to the sixth Crusade, six hundred religious 
| foundations were established. Sir Richard then traced, 
; _ in a most lucid manner, step by step, the rise and decline 
_ of medieval art in this country, illustrating the different | some tesselated pavement; and the proprietor has for 
_ periods by naming the works of each which remain to 
us, and contending that these were designed and exe- | 
cuted chiefly by Italian architects. |! 
We then left this section for the historical, which was | 
| 
| | | 
j 
| 
retained for the treasure were twelve archers, six men- | 
| at-arms, and other persons, and the journey occupied 
nine days. Another sum of money took fourteen days 
| to convey from London to Berwick. a 
‘Mr Stapleton, then translated King John’s will; it was | 
| most beautifully written in Latin, but was only about six | 
inches square, with seals attached. He had not time | 
ong will, as he is said to have been poisoned | 
| 
| | 
| 
| of Nun Monkton we alighted, and had to walk upon 
| a footpath overgrown with herbs and weeds, and satu- 
| rated with wet from the heavy rain which had fallen 
in the morning ; however, our difficulties appeared to 
serve more as an amusement than an impediment. 
world 
to York, | 
tion from Norman, with decorated windows inserted. 
we were up at six, and off at eight o'clock, notwith- 
standing the heavy rain. Sixteen miles from York, and 
: within one of Aldborough, Mr Lawson and his sons 
were waiting to receive us. The day, fortunately, just at 
this time became - fine. Mr Lawson, twenty years 
was now ready open for inspection. Aldborough is “| 
— of remote antiquity, being the Iseur of the ancient 
and the Isurium of the Romans, the 
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dern times, for the foundation of a new bridge over the 


Int. The centre stone is twenty-two feet and a half | M 


high, and is estimated to weigh thirty tons. We all 
then adjourned to Boroughbridge Hall, where we were 
most hospitably received by Mrs Lawson. It is a fine 
poe of the Elizabethan period. Everything in it 
peared to harmonise; the walls were hung with old 

pss col the hall and dining-room entirely ancient 
ily portraits; inlaid chairs covered with beautiful 
old tapestry, a magnificent screen of the same workman- 
ship, old inlaid cupboards, fine enamelled miniatures, 
illuminated books, old manuscripts and pedigrees, lovely 
antique gems, ancient lamps, seals, letters of many 
celebrated persons, and, laid out on two long tables, a 
perfect museum of ancient Isurium, quite rivalling that 
which we had already seen. In a short time we were 
summoned to a splendid dejeuné, served on old china, 
with old ale in old glasses, and given in the true spirit 
of old English hospitality. 
the beautiful grounds, ‘saw, under a weeping willow, 
the tomb of Archbishop Scroope, the reverend father’s 
descendants having given him a new monument in 
York Minster. Mr Lawson purchased the old one. 
Within the shade of the same tree is deposited the red 
grave, recently found near Aldborough. It only con- 
tains ashes, which rest upon a slight foundation of com- 
mon clay. It is called red, from having a border of that 
colour about two inches wide round it: the bright red 
pottery was com- 


After having passed several pleasant hours with 
this highly intellectual family, we set off for Fountains 
Abbey, passing through Ripon. The country became 
more charming as we advanced towards Studley Royal, 
within which demesne Fountains Abbey is situated. 
By the kind permission of Lord de Grey, who has suc- 
ceeded Miss Lawrence, we were allowed to drive through 
the park. At the inner gate we alighted, and walked 
a mile through the beautiful grounds. Copies of an- 
cient statues adorn the banks of the river, and many 
little picturesque summer-houses are scattered about. 


The magnificent ruins of the abbey, the finest that | i 


our country retains from the wreck of the general 
dissolution, are situated in a lonely valley, with high 
hills on either side, which, clothed with | trees, and 
varied with scars, slope gently to the river, which runs 
through it. The buildings once covered twelve acres 
of ground, although what remains stands on little more 
than two. In 1192, certain Benedictine monks at St 
Mary’s, in York, displeased with the want of discipline 
in their convent, resolved to migrate to'Rievaulx, and 
become Cistertian monks. for that pur- 
pose to Thurstan, archbishop of York. After enduring 
many sorrows, they finally came to Fountains, and lived 
under the shade of seven yew-trees until gg topes | 
was built. Some of these trees still remain. The chi 

is three hundred and fifty feet long from east to west, 
and is wonderfully perfect; the east window is 

fine, and the domestic offices created surprise in 
The chapter-house, library, and refectory must have 
been superb, The ambulatory, wrongly called 
the cloisters, is the grandest I ever saw; it is three 
hundred feet in length, and is divided nineteen 
pillars and twenty arches, We had wed fini 

our examination of this very interesting place, when 
symptoms of rain was announced, so we set off for the 
carriage, a mile distant ; but before we had accomplished 
half our journey, it poured down so vigorously, that only 
for the thick foliage which every now and then covered 
the walk, we should have been thoroughly drenched. 
By the time we arrived at Ripon, three miles distant, 
the day cleared up again, we visited the fine old 
minster, with its curious Saxon church in the crypt, 
the descending into which produced a strange scene, 
each gentleman being furnished with a candle, and the 


We walked afterwards in | Rom: 


shed | Gilling 


and had a delightful drive 
reached at midnight. eee 
missed the splendid performance of 
took place during the evening in the minster, 
Saturday morning.—One of our party not being 


the churches, visited Clifford's Tower, with its curious 
chapel, the cathedral, the museum, and saw the coun’ 
jail (York Castle), built out of the ruins of St Mary’ 
Abbey. We also heard some of the papers read at the 
Section of and Medieval Antiquities, the « 
one which sat; but as the subject-matter was 


an 
largely into the particulars concerning 

at exght o'clock, be went to the theatre 
Marquis of Northampton 


Church of St Helen’s on the Walls, in York, and the 
Ignited Lamp found therein, as compared with a similar 
aga lamp reported to have been found in the pro- 
vince of Cordova, in Spain, as communicated to the In- 
stitute by Mr Wetherell of Seville, foreign —— 
member,’ Camden believed the tradition that the fa- 

ther of Constantine the Great was buried in York, and 
that there was found a lamp burning in roomy of the 
little chapel wherein he was thought to be 
‘Lazius tells us that the ancients had an art of 
solving gold into a fat liquor, and of preparing it so, that 
it would continue burning in the many 
ages.’ Thus wrote Camden in 1607. Mr Way said he 
would not have brought such a trite subject forward, 
but for the communication of his i ee 


the site of the ancient Castellum Priscum. A number 
of labourers were busy in harvest-time in 1833, near the 


old Roman tower; and a boy, idling in the vicinity, 


admit of the boy’s being lowered into the cavity 
rope. His feet sean tah 06 ground, and his 
were dazzled by the yellow light cast upon 

ment, walls, and low stone bench which ran 


the 
was 


iF 


by Mr Fairfax himself; of their passing through a num- 
; and lastly, of their visits to 


thatthe accounts were 
ought to be complimented were complimented hea 
cers for the ensuing year were elected, and Norwich 
selected as say where the next congress of the 


m repaired to | but as a Several parties were made, as if with a 
luncheon awaited us. | view of the excursions, to Beverley minster 
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From thence we visited the dilapidated church of St. 
lary Magdalen, to see some Roman pavement in the 
| chancel; and then, heartily tired, sought our carriages, 
we 
we 
hat 
| | a, 
we did not joim in the excursion to huevauix, Dut re- 
| | 
| 
| aliy eltner upon slalions, 
chair, to hear Mr Way’s ‘ Notice of the Alle 8- 
covery of the Tomb of Constantius Chlorus, near the 
| of fact for these ignited lamps, as in all cases the flame | 
s said to have been extinguished on the admission of | 
| air into the tomb. The recent discovery was made at 
| Bacna, on the route from Granada to Cordova, and near | 
per- 
to 
some of his men effected a breach sufficiently large HI 
| room. The la 
| broke it, and th 
Sunday.—Aft 
time in visiting churches, and saw some 
windows. We heard of the delightful | 
| the preceding day, which was all sunshine; of Lord 
Feversha 
and old p } 
| ( 
| Rievaulx and Byland Abbeys. 
Monday.—At one o'clock the concluding general 
meeting assembled, the Marquis of Northampton in 
the chair. All things went on well. Mr Way showed 
| 
| 


RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 


THe present paper refers to facts to the 
current ceritury, within the cognisance of the exist- 
ing generation; when, in the greater and expe- 
Tience of society, we might na’ look for toler- 
ance, if not for assent. But the result of our inves- 
tardiness with which the world receives a new principle 
becomes painfully apparent. We find the motives which 
actuated the resistance to doctrine in the da 
of the first Charles still vigorous in the reign of V’ 

may have made in wis- 

has 


: 
i 


the t was very early v 
that the brain and thought were in some way connected. 
Herophilus, who lived in Egypt during the reign of the 
first y, was the original discoverer of the con- 
between the nerves and the brain, and taugh’ 
that the former were subject to the will. Dissections of 
the brain were made three thousand years ago by Demo- 

y ve phi 
arrived only at barren conclusions. Bade 
lieved the brain to be the source of the nerves of sensa- 
tion, and its membranes of those of motion. Hippocrates 
confounds nerves, sinews, and ligaments all under the 
term neura, some of which, he says, contract 


: 


4) 


ia 


rence prevailed with regard to the study of the nerves: 
the hypotheses of the ancients, as we have shown, were 
os 00 to have exhausted a question which was left 
unchallenged and neglected. Nothing had been done 
to combine the information then extant, and reduce it 
to a system. Many rejected the nervous system alto- 
gether in their investigations, as an irregular branch of 
hysiological heterodoxy ; and rested content in the 
belief 0 tubular nerves, filled with a vital fluid, end 
diverging from the brain as a common sensorium. 

Such was the state of scientific knowledge of this 
interesting subject, when, in the year 1821, Mr, after- 
wards Sir Charles Bell, commenced the publication of 
a series of highly important and valuable papers, in 
which he took an entirely new view of the nerves of 
the human body, and demonstrated that, amid al! their 
apparent intricacy and confusion, law and order were 
to be discovered. He instituted comparisons with the 
lower order of animals: the simplest in form, though 
devoid of visible nerves, were, however, acted upon by 
some nervous matter; those of the next class above 
possessed a ganglion with a single nerve, growing more 
and more complex as the higher degrees of the scale 
were reached, Some of the insect tribe were found to 
undergo a remarkable change: with the development 
of wings they acquired an entirely new nervous system. 
By dint of persevering application, the high-minded 
anatomist succeeded, to use his own words, in showing 
the nervous system ‘as plainly set forth as if it were 
written in our mother tongue. .. . I had recourse to 
their origins to find out their uses; I first took a view 
of the spinal nerves in all their course, and observed 
their exact resemblance to each other in every parti- 
cular. I then, by experiment, proved that their roots 
had different powers, and that they really were what 
their anatomy had indicated to me—double nerves.’ 

Simple as it may appear, in thus determining the dif- 


. | ferent powers of the roots of the nerves, consists the 


whole point and value of the discovery. The old opinion, 
that a fluid travelled backwards and forwards along the 
same nerve, was at once superseded, as well as that 
which made the impression transmitted dependent on 
the structure of the nerve. A difference of fanctio 


cerebrum and the cerebellum, or the greater and lesser 
brain; the continuation of the former constituting the 
anterior m of the spinal marrow, and the combi- 
nation of the latter the P geabars portion. The spinal 
nerves, thirty on each side, regular in their origin and 
distribution, were seen to be provided with two roots, 
arising one from each division of the spinal marrow. It 
will thus be clear that the root departing from the an- 
terior portion would convey impressions from the cere- 
brum, and those on the posterior portion from the 
cerebellum, The , a8 is now generally known, 
contains the organs of pe: volition, and memory; 
the latter, those of motion. And it was ascertained that 
one set of the roots might be divided with the knife, 
without ucing any on the muscles ; but that, 
on touc the other set in the slightest degree with a 
sharp point, the muscles were immediately convulsed. 
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and other churches, which would occupy some days; | sensation.” Monro maintained the contrary of this 
assertion. Soemmering taught that several small nerves 
performed only the office of one larger; and, in support 
rr It is thus apparent that our acquaintance with the 
| eS nervous system dates from a very early period ; but we 
look in vain for arrangement or order. Many had 
treated on the subject in their writings with more or 
less of inconclusiveness and absurdity; not a few arro- 4. 
gantly declared the arrangement could be no other | 
than as laid down by themselves. Galen justly rebuked | 
these bold speculators who claimed omniscience for 
human reason. ‘My own work,’ he tells us, ‘I regard 
as a religious hymn in honour of the Creator.’ At tlie 
| beginning of the present century, the greatest indiffe- 
| 
| 
* The man who shows his heart 
| Is hooted for his nudities, and scorned.’ | 
In no instance has error proved more perverse or | 
detrimental than in relation to the nervous system—that 
which gives man his finish, and stamps him as lord of | 
| | 
| 
| 
| During the reign of the Emperor Trajan, Rufus, a phy- 
| sician, classed the nerves under two divisions—sensitive 
| and motive—but made no distinction between nerves 
' and muscles. Vesalius supposed the ‘ vital spirits’ to 
i be generated in the brain, from whence, by means of 
| the spinal marrow, they ran to all the nerves of the body 
| But there was nothing clear or definite in the whole | 
| accumulated mass of observations. Some described the 
' _ nervous fluid as an invisible medium, flowing backwards 
| and forwards through minute tubes; others maintained 
| | its resemblance to the purer part of white of egg; ac- 
| cording to s third party, it was an acid; and to come | Well as of structure, was shown to exist between the 
{ | down nearer to our own times, it was insisted, and 
was 
‘ I The immediate successors of the theoriste here quoted | 
| did but little towards reducing the complex doctrine to 
j | anything like order. Haller, so justly celebrated for his 
_ important contributions to physiological science, be- 
wildered himself among vague hypotheses, which led 
him to the conclusion that the nerves of motion were 
also those of sensation. Scarpa and Willis made draw- 
ings of the nervous system as distributed through the 
human body. According to the latter, the brain was 
the sole laboratory of the subtle spirit transmitted by 
the nerves. Johnstone, an English physician, asserted 
that ‘ganglions* were for the purpose of cutting off 
| * Small knots of nervous substance. 
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the nerves met with in dif- 


4 


it is so intimately bound up in a common sheath. 

The origin of the respiratory nerves, traced to a late- 
ral division of the spinal marrow, was shown to render 
them independent of the will—a wise and wonderful 
arrangement, without which neither men nor animals 
would be able to breathe during and which makes 
it possible for breathing to go on, as pens, 
when consciousness is destroyed by accident or injury. 
The combinations between different sets of nerves were 
the harmony of 
motion maintained over the w body : any interrup- 

between these ccmbinations produces distortion 


the attributes of sensation and motion, common to all 
animals, the nerves of the human subject were shown to 


guage, in the interchange of thought and sentiment; 
they regulate the play of the features, and make expres- 
sion and uent. 


case which clearly demonstrates the high value of the 
Baconian philosophy ; in which and induction, 
patiently and cautiously u to clear and 
irresistible results. The subject had occupied the mind 
of Sir Charles Bell for nearly forty years, when, in 1840, 
he laid his last paper before the Royal . The 
earliest glimpse of the views, afterwards so fully estab- 
lished, is to be found in a small work, ‘The Anatomy 
of Expression in Painting,’ published by him in 1806, 


where he remarks, ‘If we had but a perfect know 
of the functions of the nerves, they would, on 
sions, inform us of the cause of those actions w 
appear to us so inexplicable.’ From this point 
on with unremitting labour and diligence until 
nomena of the nervous system were fully discussed 
explained. But no sooner were his papers publis 
than attempts were made, both 


ae 


tation which, as their author, he so Lp og Bowe 


of an_ investigator 
indifference so 


mariner to have stated the whole of my observations to 
that learned body.’ His expectation, however, was not 
fealised ; opponents arose, arrogant and clamorous in 
their assertions, claiming discoveries, and anticipating 
conclusions, while yet ignorant of the entire wanes, 
difficult 


by were 
and some of his enemies, by way 
continued to divide the 
disorder 


+ 
BE 
FE 
B 


= 
5 


were first received. The gratification in the ing 
been the reverse of what I expected. eatly 
nouncement of my occupations failed to draw 
encouraging sentence from medical men. 


confess I regret to leave those men 
honourably and ate uiries, 


in the delusive hope of gra 
i The pleasure arising 


Charles Bell was the son of a Scottish 
and born at Edinburgh in 1778. He was not ‘ ov ked. 
In addition to the esteem of those whose character made 


Tr has been sree supposed 
necessary to bation, aed that placing im an oven 
which could be kept heated at a toll 


perature, might be hatched to any extent, This was 
fhe plan adopted at the Eccaleobion, exhibited in London 
some few years since, but which, from the uncertainty of 
its oj and the small per centage of chickens hatc 

to number of eggs d ed, rendered the machine 
pir Many men of science 
and writers of books have pod 
they have succeeded in hatching by means ; but 


made some showy by which he endea- || 
anatomist’s conclusions. We have seen how Harvey’s || 
Some wee injured by his discovery, and how he was 
; ided by many of the learned of his time. As regards 
as left it on record that, after every step in his disco- | 
very, he was obliged to work harder than ever to pre- | 
serve his reputation as a practitioner. 
A comparison of the past with the present enables | 
notwithstanding the reluctance generally felt by 
world to confess it may have been in error, a grati- | 
fying characteristic of the present day is a certain | 
disposition at times to look at a new fact or theory | 
for a space, before overwhelming it with scorn, and its |. 
promoters with obloquy. | 
and unequal movement, as shown by the application offered to Sir Charles 
vanism to the body after death. And in addition to | met with the ey 
Cooper was one of the first to ac nowledge ' 
| and importance ; and the 
sess Stl higher endowments: they assist 1 lan- | his deathbed, finding his fi 
one side, pointed it out to 
| the discoverer’s correctness. . 
Sir Charles Bell frankly } 
us, by the persevering urs Of one indivi his system, but, confident in his principles, observed | 
the mystery of ages was cleared up, and a key furnished | that time would reconcile the discrepancies, ‘Facts, | 
to the bewildering maze in which so many had been | he said. ‘have been denied with a heat and pertinacity | 
baffled, and compelled to abandon their task in despair. | which I can never understand.’ And in the preface to || 
_ || Brief and imperfect as the above outline of the ines- gh 
timable discovery must necessarily be, it will yet suffice | the truth and dignity of a philosopher: ‘ Whatever may 
as an illustration of the energy of truth. This is a| be thought of the reasoning pursued in this volume, the | ; 
facts admit of no contradiction ; and perhaps, hereafter, : 
curiosity | 
publication of these papers by th | 
it impossible to overtodt them al 
they excited drew countenance o 
them, or who pretended to have a 
| myself this has ceased to be of an 
from the 
pursuit of natural knowledge, and the society of men of 
the continent, to deprive him of the honour anc - | science, must be their sufficient reward.’ 
evinced to such investigations before these communica- | their esteem valuable, he received the honour of knight- 
tions to the Royal berg fs I conceived that I should | hood from William IV.—a knighthood rendered more 
have been permitted in a slow, temperate, and scientific | illustrious by the scientific names in whose company he 
received the honour—those of Herschel, Ivory, and 
Brewster. He likewise obtained the highest reward at 
| the disposal of the Royal Society, of which body he was a 
Fellow—a royal medal. He is also well known as author 
of one of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Hand, which : 
He 
y never $ nerve, on whic suavity manners, tastes, 
Charles had particular ead virtues.” 
observa’ were wi 
and,yet, as we have seen, Galen be IMPROVED HATCHING APPARATUS. 
endowed with the two properties 
motion. The fatal of dividing th 
sitive nerves in some painful 
ee agendie, an eminent | 
French physiologist, claimed priority of discovery, and | 
and, in one of the anatomical theatres of the metropolis, 
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practical have been useless, and 
abandoned. us first of all examine the egg. 
Where does the germ lie? On the w ost side, always 
floating on the top of the yolk, against the shell. 
Which part of the egg does the hen sit upon? The top, 
and she affords no heat to the bottom, which rests on the 


when the chick fills up the shell. 
led to these remarks from having visited a 
hing establishment at Heathfield, Sussex, which 
ied on under the superintendence of Mr W. J. 
which is patented under the name of Cauhlo’s 
Artificial Hatching. 
first shown the Incubator, which con- 
long counters filled with drawers, intended to 
thousand eggs. The top of the counter is a 
warm water, contained in waterproof cloth, and 
on the top 
hen, by giving the eggs ‘ top contact 7 e 
is heated te | fire of charcoal, which warms a 
water which communicates with the water 
in the cloth on the top of the This is kept 
ly in motion by mac! , so that the heat is 
always at the same temperature. e fortunately paid our 
visit to this interesting establishment on the hatching-day, 
which is on each Thursday, and saw upwards of five hun- 
dred chickens their s The inventor 
whole t appears rst began in America, 
a large sum, and found he could only succeed by 
wing nature step by step. On leaving hatching- 
house, we were shown the rearing-houses, to each of which 
is allowed an acre of ground, for the chickens to run over ; 
this is divided by netting, so that each hatch of chickens is 
ept separate, and, the day being warm and fine, upwards 
of three thousand chickens might be seen all running about 
at the same time. Great ingenuity is displayed in the con- 
struction of these rearing-houses, or places of shelter for 
the chickens; they being provided with a series of warm- 
water pipes, under which the chickens get the warmth 
which the hen would afford them. 
ehnepthen, this is one of the most sights we 
ever beheld, and, from what we could learn, is likely to turn 
outa per ae speculation, the t difficulty at present 
bere J n getting good eggs in cient quantities. They 
hatch from eighty to ninety per cent. of the bn D goa 
eure, which is a larger amount than can be obtained by 
natural means ; and when we consider that a hen will lay 
upwards of two hundred eggs in a year, and will rarely 
incubate more than once in a year, although she will occa- 
sionally bring out two broods of from twelve to fifteen each, 


tain 


a vast amount of food will be raised for our increasing - 
lation. We were told that the chickens were pling oe 
and, from the extreme cleanliness in which they were kept, 


NOVEL METHOD OF PRESERVING FLOWERS, 


A correspondent suggests the following expedient 
preservation of flowers when in bloom, which may be useful 
to flower-painters and others :—It is well known that the 
| saped object of the existence of a plant is the maturation of 
ts seed. This cannot be effected, as a general rule, unless 
the pollen dust is applied to the stigma of the flower ; and 
if this can be artificially prevented, it has been found that 


| the flower retains its —— for several days longer than 


would be the case if allowed to impregnate its seed. The 
experiment can be tried in two ways: either the anthers, 
which are the pollen receptacles, may be cut off with a pair 
of scissors as soon as the flower opens, which emasculates 
the flower, or the sti; may be in a similiar manner re- 
moved—the same en being gained, as the pollen cannot 
now, even if it falls upon the style, accomplish its object. 

having been thus will preserve all their 
freshness for upwerds of a week or ten days ; 


and in their case, as the stamina and anthers are very 
pretty objects, it is better to remove the style of the flower 
entirely—none but the eye of a botanist could detect the 
amputation. This sin fact is not new. Sir James 
Smith, in the middle of the last century, discovered it; but 
it is not as generally known as it ought to be. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

A French paper says, Lucilla Romee, a pretty little girl, 
with blue eyes and fair hair, _ but neatly clothed, 
was brought before the Sixth of Correction under a 
charge of vagrancy. ‘ Does any one claim you?’ said the 
magistrate. ‘Ah! my sir,” she replied, ‘I have no 
longer any friends: my father and my mother are dead. I 
have only my brother James; but he is as young as I am. 
Oh dear! what could he do for me?’ ‘The court must 
send you to the house of correction.’ ‘ Here I am, sister. 
Here I am: do ngt fear,’ cried a childish voice from the 
other end of the court. And at the same instant a little 
boy, with a sprightly countenance, dressed in an elegant 
costume as a groom, started forth from the midst of the 
crowd, and stood before the magistrate. ‘Who are you?’ 
said he. ‘James Romee, the brother of this poor little 
girl.’ * Your age?’ ‘Thirteen.’ ‘ And what do you want ?’ 

I come to claim Lucilla.’ ‘ But have you, then, the means 
aS her?’ ‘ Yesterday I had not, but now I 
have. Don't be afraid, Lucilla.’ Lucilla—‘ Oh! how good 
you are, James!’ Magistrate to James—‘ But let us see, 
my boy: the court is disposed to do all it can for your 
sister. However, you must give us some explanation.’ 
James— About a fortnight ago Leong mother died of a 
bad cough, for it was very cold at e. We were in 
trouble. Then I said to myself, I will become an artisan 
and when I know a good trade, I will support my sister. 
went apprentice to a brushmaker. Every ry used to 
carry her half my dinner, and at night I took secretly 
to my room, and she slept in my bed, while I slept on the 
floor, wrapped up in my blouse. But it appeared the poor 
little thing had not enough to eat, for one my she, unfor- 
tunately, Teseed on the Boulevard. When I heard she 
was taken up, I said to myself, come, my boy, things cannot 
last so, you must find something better. much 
wished to become an artisan, but at length I decided to 
look for a place ; and I have found a very good one, where 
I am lodged, fed, and clothed, and have twenty francs 
a-month. I have also found a good woman who, for these 


twenty frances, will take care of Lucilla, and teach her 


needlework. I claim my sister.’ Lucilla, clasping her 
hands, ‘Oh how good you are, James!’ Magistrate to 
James—‘ My boy, your conduct = honourable. The 
court encourage you to persevere in this course, and you 
will comet ta vender up Lucilla 


to James; and she was going from the bar to join her | 


brother, when the magistrate, smiling, said, ‘ You cannot 
be set at liberty till to-morrow.’ James—‘ Never mind, 
Lucilla, I will come and fetch you early to-morrow.’ To 


the magistrate— I may kiss her, may I not, sir?’ Hethen | 


threw himself into the arms of his sister, and both wept 
warm tears of affection.— Newspaper paragraph. 
PRIDE AND WANITY. 
The proud man is penetrated with a sense of his 
merit, and, from the summit of his grandeur, treats all 
other mortals either with indifference or contempt. The 


vain man attaches the greatest importance to the opinions — 
The 


of others, and seeks their approbation with 

man 
vain man knocks at every door to fasten attention upon him- 
self, and he supplicates for the smallest honour. proud 
man disdains the marks of distinction which constitute a 
source of happiness to the vain man. 
volts at fi 


|—namely, 
ied. But the only knowledge at all 
is to learn what he did between the intervals 
specified.— Hytche’s Stray Thoughts. 
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eagerness, 
that his merit shall be sought out; the © 
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ground, and is cool until the formation of the blood-vessels 
within the egg carries the heat downwards by circulation, 
and thus the egg becomes warmer, and finally hot at the | 
| | | 
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| | 
| it appears that it will be far more profitable to keep poultry 
| for raising eggs than it will be for rearing. We have no | 
| doubt, in a few years, that each large town will have an 
| __ artificial hatching establishment; and that. by this means | 
| | | | 
| 
} _ of poultry. They have turkeys and Guinea fowl hatched 
| not tried ducks, not having the command of open water. 
| 
| | 
; delight the incense of applause, however absurdly and un- | 
skilfully administered.—Dr Gall. | 
i TOMBSTONES. , | 
A tombstone generally imparts full information u ; 
| 
| 


